





LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE U.S. 


Straight from the Heart 


The good advice below is from a retiring local League 
chairman of Voters Service to her successor. 


—TueE Epiror. 


‘<AS outgoing chairman, I am writing you about Candi- 

dates’ Meetings, not to dictate policy, but to point 
out my own errors, both tactical and strategic, so that you 
may avoid the pitfalls and profit thereby. 


“A Candidates’ Meeting is, as you know, a public meeting 
where all citizens can ‘meet the man’ who is asking for 
their vote. This sounds simple but it takes a lot of plan- 
ning. Frankly I don’t think our last meeting was an un- 
qualified success. There were several reasons for this: 


“1. We did not have good advance publicity, because the 
newspapers themselves failed to grasp the significance of 
our effort. It is my suggestion that next year, well in 
advance, we go to each paper and say something like this: 
‘The League of Women Voters is an organization whose 
sole purpose is to promote responsible citizenship and make 
democracy work. This is the high purpose to which the 
press is dedicated too. Not only should the papers favor 
us with good advance publicity, they should support our 
Candidates’ Meetings just as they do the Fresh Air Fund 
and the Soap Box Derby.’ 


“2. The sweetness and light generated at the meeting was 
something entirely out of our hands. The candidates them- 
g y 
selves set the tone. 


“3. This made it the more unfortunate that we failed to 
plan a good question-answer period. My only excuse was 
that I was over-zealous to make this meeting a non-partisan, 
impartial, no-axe-to-grind public service. I suggest that 
next time we work through the newspapers and request 
that people send in questions which they would like to ask 
the candidates. Then screen and select from them enough 
good questions for the open forum. This would also be a 
good publicity technique in arousing interest in the meeting. 


“4. I regret to say that we appointed the wrong time- 
keeper. In the future go over your list and pick the person 
least likely to be ruffled. Be sure to get someone who 
won't refuse to enforce the time limit. (Remember the 
other night we had sixteen bells, gongs, alarm clocks, 
chimes, whistles, stop watches, egg timers and then the 
time-keeper demurred and refused to sound any of them!) 


“5, By all means have a rehearsal the night before. This 
will do several things: It will acquaint the moderator with 
the physical setup and give her the opportunity to make 
suggestions as to seating before the audience has arrived. 
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Your Congressman Is Human 


N Oct. 20 Congress adjourned and your Congressman 
headed for home. One thing is sure. He’s tired. 
Congress has been in session for over nine months, has 
appropriated $914, billion, launched 134 investigations, in- 
troduced close to 10,000 bills and passed about 1000 of them. 


It is possible that you didn’t approve of everything that 
was done—perhaps your Congressman didn’t either. But 
there is no doubt about one thing; your Congressman 
worked hard. He stayed in Washington all during the 
hot, sticky summer; he shook hands with hundreds of 
visiting firemen; he read and answered thousands of letters; 
he talked to delegations wanting legislation passed and 
delegations wanting the same legislation killed. 


Senator Blair Moody (D., Mich.) said recently, “The 
blunt fact is that I have never worked so hard or so long 
in my life as during these months as a Senator.” Repre- 
sentative O. K. Armstrong (R., Mo.) points to some of the 
reasons for this work load in an article in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, “At least half the legislation before Congress today 
deals with subjects not even in existence four decades ago.” 


Your Congressman is home now and undoubtedly de- 
serves a rest, but even at home he will be talking to people 
and trying to feel out the currents of opinion. 

-f you should see your Congressman, talk to him as a 
person. He will want to talk to you but not if you tell him 
about the hundreds of thousands of people you represent. 
Don’t order him around either or threaten him with defeat 
at the next election. 


If you can wholeheartedly applaud some of his votes do 
so. He will be flattered, too, if you are aware of the legis- 
lation he has introduced and the stands he has taken. 
In short, your Congressman is human and it’s well to 
remember it! 





It will acclimate your time-keeper. She will not then balk 
when asked to sit in a special chair and she will get 
acquainted with the device she will use to call time. It will 
also provide an opportunity for members of the Board to 
make suggestions. At this time and in the bosom of the 
family, you can explain to them the limitations of the scene. 
This will eliminate the hysteria of those who would re-wire 
the room and re-arrange the furniture after the audience 
has already been seated. 


“These may sound like elementary suggestions but when 
the push is on they might come in handy, aid you in avoid- 
ing a nervous collapse and help you keep the affection of 
your husband, without which, what do you care about 
democracy anyway?” 
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SCETTERS 


to the EDITOR 











Clevela 1, Ohio 
Dear Editor: Oct. 4, 1951 


I have had the profound conviction for a number of 
years that the national League has not offered vigorous 
leadership in the extension of the merit system in our fed- 
eral government. I am sure that thousands of new mem- 
bers are not even aware of the tremendous part that the 
League of Women Voters played some years ago in arous- 
ing the people of the country to the desperate need for a 
sound and honest merit system. 

League records are full of the details of this strenuous 
campaign which got under way in 1936. It created national 
interest and is acknowledged to be the reason for the tre- 
mendous upsurge in activity throughout the states to secure 
civil service laws. 

At the present time I should like to see the League sup- 
port Senate bill 1148, endorsed and introduced by the 
friends of the Hoover Commission to take 22,000 post- 
master appointments out of the Senate and Presidential 
hands. It is ridiculous and completely unnecessary for the 
Senate to occupy itself with these appointments when it has 
so much important international business to perform. 

I regard the question of vigorous support and leadership 
in the field of better personnel in government to be one of 
our basic continuing responsibilities. I urge the national 
Board io give its immediate attention to this problem and 
to offer new leadership in arousing League members to sup- 
port of a sound merit system free from political interference. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. Malcolm L.) Lucta McBripe. 


Atlanta, Ga., 
Dear Tom’s Wife: Sept. 12, 1951 


It was with great interest that I read your diary (Infla- 
tion Diary, Vorer 9/1/51). Allow me to take issue with 
it... . Your approach to the problems that face our par- 
ticular generation seems to be affected by the impact they 
have upon your own family circle. Nowhere have I found 
even a hint that these various inconveniences are caused 
by the attempt to achieve “Peace in Our Time.” 

I grant you that a car is a necessity and a television set 
is not a luxury. But I do believe that something is wrong 
with your budgeting. You have succeeded in purchasing 
the car. However, if you can manage the installments on 
your television set you should be able to put up the down 
payment. You might review your budget and re-apportion 
it with the thought in mind that taxes will go up... . 
After all, you pay for your television set and your car as 
you go, why shouldn’t you do the same for the privilege of 
preserving the peace by making our nation strong? 

Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs. Paul T.) ANNE Marte Eaton. 





U.N. DAY SPURS SALES 


During October United Nations celebrations took place in hundreds 
of communities throughout the nation. Indicative of the high peak 
of interest are these publication sales for a four-week period: 90,000 
copies of “More Than A Dream”; 22,000 “The Citizen and the U.N.”; 
70,000 ‘“‘How to Make the Future Pay Dividends.” 


NATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE MAKING 


“Make it your program” urged Mrs. Lee in the Septem- 
ber 1 issue of the Vorer, and every mail indicates that 
League members are taking her seriously. From Oregon 
and Florida, from Maine and California, from state Boards 
and locals, from old members and new, the suggestions 
are coming in. 

Next week the national Board will begin to analyze these 
recommendations and draw up the Proposed National Pro- 
gram. Then back it goes to YOU for discussion and your 
final recommendations. 





Spot a Wrong, Write 


‘*< ALWAYS look at letters from readers,” said a former 

Cabinet member who not only reads the Letters to 
the Editor, but writes quite a few himself. “They per- 
form a very real function and have more readers than 
editors realize.” 

Recently a Maryland housewife discovered that one of 
the readers of her Letter to the Editor was a Senator. She 
knows it because he called her up and told her so. Her 
letter, which was on inflation, also elicited a letter in 
return. It came from Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle. 

Not all of us are likely to have such distinguished readers 
of our efforts, but the chances are that the mayor of our 
town, the members of the board of education and the man 
next door read the Letters to the Editor in our papers. 
Some people read that column before they do the editorials, 
and many read the Letters who never read the editorials 
at all. 

Before taking the plunge into print most of us have to 
conquer the inertia that seizes us when any letter looms. 
In addition many of us have to fight down a natural re- 
luctance to be conspicuous. Should I sign my name? Will 
my friends laugh? Will my husband’s associates twit him 
about it? Do I sound silly? Or too earnest? Maybe they 
won't publish it at all! These are apprehensions that flit 
through the mind both before and after the letter is finally 
written. 

Fledgling writers of Letters to the Editor can be prac- 
tically sure that non-appearance is not really a worry. Most 
editors are not only willing but anxious to publish thought- 
ful letters on current issues. Papers interviewed agreed 
pretty much on the following criteria: 

. Type if possible and be sure to double space. 

- Don’t be abusive or too philosophical. 

. If you have special information, by all means divulge it. 

. Keep the letter short. If you do, it is less likely to be 
edited and favorite ideas eliminated. 

5. Be sure to sign your name. If you wish to use a pen 
name indicate that to the editor. 

6. Letters from out-of-town readers are very much ap- 
preciated. 


->WwWnN 


The sight of her letter in print gives a writer an immense 
feeling of satisfaction and sense of accomplishment. The 
phone rings (there isn’t always a Senator on the other end, 
but you never can tell); friends stop in to say they don’t 
agree; the milkman stops to say he does; no one laughs and 
no one sneers. Another way has been found to satisfy the 
urge “to do something about it.” So by all means if you 
“Spot a Wrong, Write,” and if you spot a Right, write too. 


This is the last issue of the Voter until January 1, 1952. 


Congressional Roundup 


Below in brief summary form is a report of the action taken 
by the first session of the 82nd Congress on legislation in 
— the League of Women Voters is particularly inter- 
ested. 


United Nations: Congress appropriated $30 million as 
the U.S. contribution to the budgets of the U.N. and other 
international agencies. The Conference Committee restored 
the House cut of $2,300,000 and modified the House amend- 
ment limiting U.S. payments to international agencies to 
one-third of the agency’s budget. The law now limits U.S. 
contributions to mew international agencies to one-third of 
the agency’s budget and wherever possible to existing inter- 
national bodies, except Inter-American organizations. 

Congress appropriated $12 million to the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program for underdeveloped countries. The 
amount equals last year’s appropriation; neither Congress 
nor the Executive proposed that the amount be increased. 


Collective Security: The Senate in a concurrent reso- 
lution, put a limit on the number of troops the Executive 
could send to Europe in peace time without Congressional 
approval. The resolution does not have the force of law. 

Congress appropriated $4,818,852,457 for the Mutual 
Security Program to strengthen the military defenses of 
NATO countries. The law states that Spain may receive as 
much as $100 million of this amount. Countries in the 
Far East, the Middle East, and Latin America will receive 
$949,837,500 for military aid. 

Several bills introduced but not acted upon would direct 
the government to negotiate a Pacific Pact with nations in 
the Far East. Bilateral defense treaties signed with Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand will come up 
for Senate ratification next session. 


Economic Aid: Appropriations for the Mutual Security 
Program include $1,022,000,000 for economic aid to West- 
ern Europe to complete the European Recovery Program 
and to gear Western European economies for rearmament. 
The Program includes $418,401,519 for economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 


International Trade: Congress extended the Trade 
Agreements Act for two years authorizing U.S. negotiations 
for tariff reductions and U.S. membership in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.). The law 
now contains provisions establishing a peril point, an escape 
clause, and one denying to Soviet-dominated countries the 
benefits of U.S. tariff reductions. The result is an emphasis 
on the protection of domestic producers and a potential con- 
traction of international trade. 

Congress also restricted trade in adding Section 104 to 
the Defense Production Act; this Section limits imports on 
fats, oils, dairy products, peanuts and rice. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee voted to repeal Section 
104 (H.R. 2104) and floor action in the Senate and House 
will be unfinished business when Congress reconvenes. 

The House passed a bill (H.R. 5693) imposing a tariff 
on imports of fresh and frozen tuna fish. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will hold hearings next session. 

The House passed the Customs Simplification bill (H.R. 
5550) which enables foreign products to enter the country 
more easily and with less expense to the U.S. government. 
The Senate postponed action until next session. 

In the interest of U.S. security the Kem amendment was 
added to the 3rd Supplemental Appropriations bill. The 
amendment would shut off U.S. economic aid to any coun- 
try exporting strategic materials to Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries. The amendment was revoked when Congress passed 
the Battle bill which allows a recipient of U.S. aid to export 


some strategic materials if the imports received from Soviet 
nations are critically needed. 


Domestic Economies 


The Federal Budget: The possibility of “paying-as-we- 
go” now seems even more remote than it did when the 
President presented his budget to the Congress last January. 
Although most of the legislators were seemingly in an econ- 
omy mood, this feeling was not translated into action, and 
a total of $91 billion was appropriated. Of this amount, 
nearly $57 billion was earmarked for the armed services, 
over $7 billion for military and economic assistance abroad, 
and over $4 billion to start a record military construction 
program. The entire $91 billion will not be spent during 
the current fiscal year. Budgetary experts estimate that 
expenditures for the fiscal 1951 year will total $70 billion. 

Against this $70 billion, it is estimated that receipts will 
total a record $63.7 billion, leaving a deficit of $6.3 billion. 
The Revenue Act of 1951, enacted in the closing days of 
the session after more than eight months of hearings and 
debate, will produce an added $5.69 billion in revenue 
during a full year of operation. However, it is expected 
to yield only half this amount by next June 30, the close of 
the fiscal year. The increase in the income tax, which will 
go into effect on Nov. 1, 1951, is 11 to 12 percent over 
present taxes for most individuals. Increased excise taxes 
also go into effect on Nov. 1, while corporation tax rises 
are retroactive to April 1, 1951. 


Controls: One of the past session’s most bitter fights 
developed during the hearings and debate on the amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act of 1950. In addition 
to relaxing the regulation governing consumer credit, Con- 
gress amended the price control section of the law to the 
extent that stabilization officials declared the new provisions 
“unworkable.” The Act, which also continues the authority 
for federal control of rents, now expires on June 30, 1952. 

Amendments to Regulation X, which controls real estate 
credit, were included in the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities and Services Act of 1951. Down-payment 
terms are relaxed under the Act, and the credit restrictions 
on real estate may be suspended in critical defense housing 
areas. 

Soon after the passage of the amendments to the Defense 
Production Act, the President requested four specific changes 
in the amendments. The Senate approved one proposal— 
to limit the amount of post-Korean cost increases incurred 
by manufacturers that could be passed on to the consumer. 
It did not reach the House floor. 


Other Legislation 


D. C. Home Rule (S. 1976): A compromise bill was intro- 
duced by a bipartisan group of 22 Senators on August 10. 
It allows for a locally elected city council, a Presidentially 
appointed Mayor, and elected non-voting Delegate to Con- 
gress, and elimination of the possibility of “dual voting.” 
The bill has been approved by the Senate District Com- 


mittee. 


Equal Rights (S. J. Res. 3): An amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting equal rights to men and women was 
favorably reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
May 23, but was never brought to the floor. It must pass 
both Houses and be ratified by three fourths of the states 
within seven years to take effect. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work: A number of similar bills 
providing equal pay for equal work have been referred *o 
Senate and House Committees, but no action was taken. 








SUBJECT 
* Export-Import Bank 


Legislation of General Interest 
Legislation which was not completed by the end of the first session of the 82nd Congress will 


carry over into the second session which begins in January 1952. 
tion through Congress see “How a Bill Becomes a Law,” 5¢.) 


Extends Bank to 6/30/58; increases banking authority by $1 billion 


(To follow the passage of legisla- 


PROVISIONS 





*Commission on Ethics (S.J. Res. 107) 


To establish a Commission on Ethics in Government 





* Reapportionment (H.R. 2648) 


To require the establishment of compact and more equal districts when redistricting 





*Cloture (S.J. Res. 45, 52, 105, 203) 


Amend Senate Cloture Rule to permit cut off of filibuster by less than a 2/3 vote 





*Consolidated Appropriation bill 
(S.Con.Res. 27) 


Provides for a single general appropriation bill each fiscal year 





* Aid te India 


$190 million loan for food grains to alleviate famine 





*Nimitz Commission 


Proposed Commission to study problem of internal security and individual rights 





‘Federal Aid to Education 


Federal Grants to aid education 





‘Missouri Basin Commission 
(S.J. Res. 93) 


To establish a Commission to investigate and establish an integrated plan for land 
and water resources—Missouri Valley 





7 Universal Military Training 


Drafts 18'/,-year-olds. 


Sets up Commission to study UMT and report to Congress 





* Reorganization (S. 1149) 
mendations 


To reorganize Dzpartment of Agriculture according to Hoover Commission recom- 





‘ Electoral College (S.J. Res. 52, 
H.J. Res. 19) 


Abolishes (by ‘Constitutional amendment) the electoral college for election of 
President and Vice President 





* Reorganization (S. 913) 


Amends Legislative Reorganization Act; sets up Joint Committee on the Budget 





* Displaced Persons 


Extended through Dec. 31 if application for entry was made by 6/30/51 





“Veterans Pension 


Grants pensions to certain veterans with non-service connected disabilities 





1) Introduced and referred to Committee; no hearings yet. 
2) Committee holding hearings. 

3) Committee hearings ended; no report yet. 

4) Committee reported favorably; placed on calendar. 





2 Committee hearings ended; ordered reported. 

Senate Committee voted adversely on exemption from “‘conflict of 
interest” statute. 

7) Signed by the President; now Public Law. 

8) Vetoed by President but’ veto overridden by Congress. 








Election Lans Scrutinized 


1% this day of large-scale 


“public opinion making,” of 

campaign managers who use advertising techniques to 
sell a candidate as if he were a bar of soap, and of con- 
tributors who expect tangible rewards, it is vital that citi- 
zens know where campaign funds and publicity originate. 
Honesty in elections depends in good part upon an alert 
citizenry and responsible candidates. To the extent, how- 
ever, that election laws can set standards to provide honest 
and open elections, they are important. 

A Senate subcommittee headed by Senator Gillette (D., 
Iowa) is now making a study of existing federal laws re- 
lating to elections, and possible improvements. Election 
of federal officials is now regulated by the Corrupt Practices 
Act, the Hatch Act and the Powers Act. These laws are 
based on the premises that (1) reports on campaign expendi- 
tures should be filed and open to the public, (2) these re- 
ports should receive publicity, and (3) there are responsible 
limits to the amount of money which should be spent by 
candidates or people working for candidates. 

Testimony before the Senate committee indicates that 
present election laws do not accomplish their purpose— 
the loopholes are so big that with a little ingenuity anyone 
can get through them. For example, activities in primary 
elections are not covered by the laws in spite of the fact 
that in 1950 over one third of the Congressional districts 
spent more during the primaries than during the general 
elections. State and local committees unaffiliated with a 
national committee, and operating strictly within one 
state, are not subject to the federal regulations and do not 
have to make reports or abide by ceilings. State election 
laws are neither uniform nor equally strict. The limits 
set on contributions are for any one person, so that a con- 
tributor who wants to exceed the ceiling can contribute in 
the name of someone else and be within the law. 

The ceilings on campaign expenditures apply to candi- 


dates or the national committee—but do not affect friends 
who spend money without the candidate’s permission. The 
ceilings themselves have been called unrealistic because they 
were established on the basis of a pre-inflation dollar and 
before the day of costly radio and television expenditures. 
A candidate for Senator under present laws may spend 
from $10,000 to $25,000, a representative from $2500 to 
$5000, a political committee $3 million a year. Yet a single 
half-hour show on radio and television during the 1950 
campaign amounted to $100,000. 

Testimony before the Elections Subcommittee has _ re- 
vealed wide agreement on need for certain revisions of the 
present laws: (1) they should be extended to cover pri- 
maries and nominating conventions; (2) laws should in- 
clude all committees engaged in promoting the nominating 
or electing of candidates for federal office; (3) all financial 
transactions should be reported; (4) an independent election 
commission should analyze the reports, ask for explanations, 
and publicize its own analysis; (5) all candidates should 
have a limited franking privilege, to remove the advantage 
which accrues to an incumbent; (6) ceilings on expenditures 
should be revised and enforced; (7) a candidate should be 
made responsible for financial transactions and the kinds 
of campaign literature used on his behalf by agents and 
party officials. (8) Violations should be grounds for re- 


fusing to seat the winner. 
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